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The family of Pakington, of which the Right Hon. Lord Hamp- 
ton is the head, is of great antiquity, and dates from Norman 
times. It is clear, from the foundation of Kenilworth Monastery, 
that the family flourished in the reign of Henry I., and from that 
time down to the present moment its members have been among 
the most celebrated men of the. country. In the reign of Henry 
IV. Robert Pakington died, and was succeeded by his son John, 
who in turn was succeeded by his son of the same name, who mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Thomas Washbourne, of 
Stanford, and thus the family became connected with the county 
of Worcester. By this lady he had issue three sons, John, Robert, 
and Humphrey. The eldest of these, John Pakington, was of the 



Inner Temple, and was constituted Chirographer of the Common 
Pleas in the reign of Henry VII., and in the next reign was made 
Lent Reader and Treasurer of the Inner Temple. 

In 1532, however, he was appointed serjeant-at-law. Having 
been appointed a justice of North Wales, he was, in 1535, com- 
missioned to conclude and compound all forfeitures, offences, fines, 
and sums of money due to the king or to his late father, Henry 
VII. He received many other appointments and honours, and was 
ultimately knighted. He received from the sovereign a grant of all 
the manors belonging to the dissolved monastery of Westwood, and 
thus that fine property came to the Pakingtons. 

His brother, Robert Pakington, was M. P. for the City of Lon- 
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don in the time of Henry VIII., and was murdered in the streets 
of that city in 1 537. By his wife, Catherine, daughter of Sir John 
Baldwin, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas (by his wife, a 
daughter of Dormer of Wycombe, through whom the manor of 
Ailsbury came to the family), he had issue one son (Sir Thomas) 
and three daughters. Sir Thomas Pakington, who was knighted 
by Queen Mary, succeeded to the estates of the Pakingtons and 
Baldwyns. He was Sheriff of Worcestershire in the third of Eliza- 
beth. By his wife, Sir Thomas had, with other issue, a son (Sir 
John, by whom he was succeeded) and three daughters. 

Sir John Pakington, the " Lusty Pakington " of Queen Eliza- 



beth's court, was an especial favourite of the "Virgin Queen," and 
a man of rank in his clay and generation. It is said that "good 
Queen Bess " " first took notice of Sir John in her progress to 
Worcester, where she invited him to attend her court, where he 
lived at his own expense in great splendour and reputation, with an 
equipage not inferior to some of the highest officers, although he 
had no greater honour than Knight of the Bath, which was con- 
ferred upon him in the lifetime of his father. He was remarkable 
for his stature and comely person, and had distinguished himself so 
much by his manly exercises that he was called ' Lusty Pakington.' " 

(To be continued.) 
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A. H. Tourrier, Painter. • — 

THE painter of this picture is a French artist who has long been 
resident in London, where his works have frequently been 
seen in the galleries of the Royal Academy and of other picture- 
exhibitions. They for the most part consist of historical subjects, 
or imaginative compositions wherein figures largely predominate. 

M. Tourrier has given but an indefinite name to the picture en- 
graved here ; one, in fact, which affords not the slightest clue to 
the subject ; we have adopted it for the print, though strongly dis- 
posed to change it into that of ' The Gold-maker ' or ' The Alche- 
mist,' as more appropriate. The painting was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy in 1871 : it represents a party of visitors to the 
laboratory of one of those learned men of science whose occult art 



► — • G. Greatbach, Engraver. 

enabled them, as assumed, to transmute metals comparatively 
worthless into ' Gold.' He has evidently been operating for the 
amusement or instruction of his courtly company, and having taken 
the crucible from the fire, shows its contents to his visitors, who, by 
various expressive actions, show their astonishment at what is pre- 
sented to them. The two figures in the background are probably 
attendants on the others, possibly personages of rank. The artist 
may have had some historical authority for the subject of his pic- 
ture, but he has not declared it. The story is perspicuous enough 
as to its meaning, and is told with some display of artistic skill in 
the arrangement of the figures, though they are open to improve- 
ment in drawing. 
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